Comments upon the Reply of the University 
of Toronto to the Memorandum of Queen’s 
University Senate Regarding the Six Years’ 
Course in Medicine. 


The Reply of the University of Toronto to the memoran- 
dum of Queen’s University dealing with the proposed six year 
course in Medicine states that, “the action of these universities 
(Toronto and McGill) is in, line with the practice in Britain.” 
This statement does not seem to be in accord with 
the facts as we know them. In reply to a letter 
addressed to Sir Donald MacAlister, President of the 
General Medical Council of Great Britain, the Acting Regis- 
trar writes, under date of February 28th, 1917: “There has 
been no recent discussion in regard to the course of medical 
study or the extension of the period of such study from five to 
six years.” The letter further states that (1) the General 
Medical Council adopted the five years’ curriculum in May, 
1893, (see minutes May 29th, 1892, page 80); (2) that since 
that date there has been no resolution in favor of a lengthened 
period of study; but (3) in December, 1905, ‘‘a proposal was 
made that the preliminary scientific subjects of Physics, Chem- 
istry and Biology should be taken prior to the commencement 
of medical study so as to leave a period of five years for 
medical study proper. This suggestion was not adopted.” (see 
minutes May 28th, 1906. Appendix 8, page 341.) 


These are the facts relating to medical education in Great 
Britain and they do not appear to furnish any adequate basis 
for the reference to the “practice in Britain,” as justifying 
the extension to a six year course. 
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The Reply quotes the Students’ Number of the British 
Medical Journal of September 9, 1916, “‘in proof of this refer- 
ence,” but close scrutiny of the quotation does not reveal any 
suggestion for a six years course. It is stated that “the time al- 
lotted is none too much,” and again, “it will prove a very 
crowded period,” but nowhere is it intimated that the writer 
advocated or proposed an extension of the five year course. 


The Reply further adds, “it is stated on pages 345 and 348 
of the British Medical Journal, above quoted, that the vast 
majority of students take a very much longer period than the 
statutory five year course to complete their medical training. 
That is to say, the vast majority of medical students in Great 
Britain have found it necessary in recent years to take a course 
of at least six years.” 

The form of reasoning which the Reply here involves is as 
follows: 

1. The medical course in Great Britain is five years. 

2. A majority of the students in Great Britain are unable 
to pass the qualifying examinations in less than six years. 

Ergo, the medical course in Canada should be extended 
from five to six years. 

It need hardly be pointed out to a University which (to use 
the words of the Reply) ‘claims to be modern and scientific,” 
that the conclusion here does not follow logically or inevitably 
from the premisses. We should require to know first what the 
conditions are under which so many defer or fail to pass their 
qualifying examination. 


The writer of the Reply is evidently not familiar with the 
statistics upon which is based the statement that the “majority 
of students take more than five years to qualify in Great Bri- 
tain.” He may be referred to the minutes of theGeneral Medical 
Council of Great Britain, May 30th, 1907, Report of Education 
Committee, Appendix 1, page 14-17. In this report of the 
Education Committee there is a mass of highly important in- 
formation, but none of it points to the desirability of extending 
the curriculum. The main table gives the statistics of “the 
ages at which students commence to study and at which they 
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qualify, together with those of the length of curriculum actu- 
ally passed.” The main reason given for the report of the 
Committee is that “it is important to determine whether in the 
present circumstances the later years of the curriculum. . . 
are being encroached upon by work properly belonging to the 
earlier period, and whether any action is needed to ensure for 
each or any of the groups of subjects a due proportion of the 
time allotted to the whole.” 


The table of the greatest interest is here reproduced. 

Table 10.—Showing the Percentage Number of those who 
Qualified under the English Conjoint Board and in 
England generally in the periods specified. 


Over | Total 
Years 5 | 5% 6 Glory id ales Nos. 


Conjoint Board in | 


England, 1904-5 <7) 8.5 1 15525) 17075) 1125") 12-5 | 384.5 400 
Conjoint Board in | 

Huglands 190Ge ee On SmilOROn ple. Dale lonOMiedon2s (40 eom len sG0 
General English fig- 

ages}, ING G gon aee | fees |) sere cab oa LOR ona 542 


The academic history of so many candidates is highly 
interesting and valuable to those who are familiar with all 
phases of medical education; but entirely erroneous conclu- 
sions may be drawn from this table by those who are able to 
make only a superficial study of it. For example, it appears 
that a majority of the candidates require seven years or longer 
to qualify. It might be argued, therefore, that the length of 
the curriculum should be seven years. Why limit it to six 
years if only 35.7% are able to qualify in six years or less? 
Or, as the Reply of Toronto University has it, “the vast ma- 
jority”—to be exact 76.3% of the candidates in 1906—“of the 
medical students in Great Britain have found it necessary to 
take a course of at least six years.” Therefore the length 
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of the course in Toronto University should be six years. This 
is the nature of the appeal to the “‘practice in Great Britain.” 


To estimate the real value of the statistics deeper study 
must be given to the figures and to the facts. It must be 
remembered that the university curriculum may be completed 
for some time before the candidate appears for the qualifying 
examination. That is also the case in Canada. The in- 
terval is occupied in hospital or laboratory work. So 
before drawing any conclusions one should know the time 
spent by each candidate on each part of the curricu- 
lum, and the manner in which it was spent. Then also the 
percentage of failures in the examinations at each period 
should be available, as well as the number coming up for re- 
examination at each of the periods following five years. Defi- 
nite inquiry should also be made as to the reason why 41.5% 
of the candidates who qualified in 1906 required more than 
seven years to qualify. Most of these points were elicited in 
the discussion which followed the presentation of the Report 
at the meeting of the General Medical Council. The outcome 
was an instruction to the Committee to endeavour to secure 
more detailed information “regarding the dates at which the 
various professional examinations were entered for and com- 
pleted.” No subsequent report has been presented on account 
of the difficulty of securing the information desired. No mem- 
ber of the Council proposed at that time or since an extension 
of the curriculum beyond five years. If corresponding infor- 
mation were available for Canada it would be found that 
there is a marked difference in the time required to graduate 
in medicine from the university and that taken to complete 
the qualifying examinations. There are reasons why the dif- 
ference is not so great in Canada as in Great Britain, but they 
are not pertinent to the present discussion. The argument 
from “the practice in Britain” seems therefore to fail in two 
essential points. It is not based on an adequate analysis of the 
conditions in Britain and, secondly, what it proposes is really 
a deviation from British practice not a conforming to it. 


The Reply further states that “the new medical course 
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will be in closer agreement, as to the length of time and sub- 
jects, with that adopted by the best universities in the United 
States,” and that “leading authorities outside the United 
States admit that there is no country in the world to-day in 
which greater advances have been made in medical education 
in recent years than in the United States.” 


As a matter of fact there is no university in the United 
States which conducts a medical course extending over more 
than four years. In recent attempts to raise the standard of 
matriculation certain schools have adopted“premedical years,” 
some one, others two of these premedical years, but the result 
so faris not satisfactory. At least that is the opinion 
of President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation, who 
writes in his Ninth Annual Report of “the wide dis- 
crepancy which exists, even in some old and famous col- 
leges between the standards of admission laid down in the 
catalogue and those enforced in practice,” and again of “pre- 
medical schools set up in the medical school itself to teach the 
three sciences and a modern language—it can all be done 
easily in one large room; chemistry in one corner, physics. in 
another, biology in a third, and German in the fourth.” “To 
enforce honestly a four-year high school requirement would 
callfor great firmness and self-denial on the part of the medical 
schools; but to require on top of this a year of college includ- 
ing the sciences and a modern language is to inaugurate anew 
a régime of compromises and makeshifts, and to substitute an 
imitation of education for the real thing.” “Of the sixty 
freshmen at two-thirds offered the required premedical 
subjects, mostly covered in a single year; nearly all were high 
school graduates, but there usually was no record of the years 
they had spent in high school. Often, however, the premedical 
work had been done in inferior institutions, or was a patch- 
work made up from summer sessions, dental, pharmacy, or 
veterinary courses, or from agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial, or technical institutions. Even at the University of 
school, where more than half of the fifty-five freshmen had 
two or more years of work in good colleges, less than half 
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offered all the premedical subjects and less than half had spent 
four years in high school.” ‘Compliance with the requirement 
has been reached generally through conditions entirely artifi- 
cial.” These are the criticisms of President Pritchett upon 
the premedical requirements of one or two years which form 
the basis of the claim of certain people in the United States 
that the standard course in that country is one of six years. 

The two statements quoted from the Reply seem to indi- 
cate an inclination on the part of the University of Toronto to 
follow the lines along which medical education has been de- 
veloped in the United States. Queen’s University is strongly 
opposed to any departure from what is characteristic of our 
Canadian system and traditions and would seek to build up 
rather in the line of Canadian individuality. As to the 
example of “the best universities of the United States,’ some 
more specific mention might be made of the institutions re- 
ferred to. There is, in general, a marked tendency in United 
States universities towards early specialization, from which 
the medical schools are not exempt. One effect of this is the 
more or less serious neglect of the fundamentals of sound 
medical education to be obtained only by steady work in dis- 
secting room and physiological laboratory. At the same time 
the requirements for medical education that prevail in all the 
State Boards of Licensure are far from exemplary. A perusal 
of the examination papers may convince one of this. The 
simplicity of the questions asked, the high averages of per- 
centages awarded to candidates and the fact that no State 
Board conducts either oral or clinical examinations of any 
kind, but determines results from a single written paper; 
these are all in striking contrast to Canadian conditions. 
There is no licensing board in Canada, Provincial or Dominion, 
which does not conduct oral and clinical as well as written 
examinations, and these are all of a searching and severe char- 
acter. Moreover, the Ontario Medical Council had established 
a five year curriculum fifteen years before the Carnegie Foun- 
dation began work. In short, the Canadian system possesses 
real guarantees of efficient training for the average student 
which do not exist in the American system. 
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It is true that “greater advances have been made in recent 
years in the United States,” than elsewhere, but this is due 
to the fact that nowhere in the civilized world had medical 
education and practice become so degraded and prostituted. 
Medical diplomas were purchased, or could be had for a few 
weeks’ attendance at night school or by correspondence. 
Reputable medical schools graduated students after two 
years’ study. Universities of high standing granted degrees 
in medicine on three years’ work and the possession of a 
diploma was alone necessary to qualify for practice. In Can- 
ada there never was a three year school and the very worst 
was incomparably better than many of the university schools 
in the United States. Only very rarely could a graduate of a 
United States school qualify for practice in Canada and, up 
to the present day, very few have done so. The improvement 
in conditions is owing mainly to the action of the Carnegie 
Foundation. 


The publicity which followed the publication of the first 
Carnegie report on the condition of Medical Education in the 
United States gave an impulse to reform that continues to 
the present. Legislation to establish State Boards of Licensure 
was generally adopted. Many proprietary schools closed or 
merged into something better with more or less intimate uni- 
versity connection. While all this is true it is a great mistake 
to assume an ideal state has been reached or even that the 
present standards of the best schools are so nearly perfection 
as to be worth imitating. If there are those who think differ- 
ently it is suggested that they consult the Ninth Annual Report 
of Dr. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie Foundation. Presi- 
dent Pritchett is clearly not under any illusion as to the actual 
condition of Medical Education in the United States. 


After full consideration of the Reply of Toronto 
University, therefore, Queen’s Medical Faculty sees no 
reason to modify its attitude on the question of the 
proposed six years’ course. It remains of the opinion 
that a matter of so great importance should be de- 
termined first of all by a representatie body such as the 
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Ontario Medical Council. If the Council finally adopts a six 
years’ course, Queen’s will at once fix that standard for the 
M.D. degree. However, the action of the Ontario Council will 
be influenced by the reciprocity in registration which now 
exists between it and the General Medical Council of Great 
Britain. 


At Queen’s we would like to maintain as far as possible 
conformity of system with Great Britain and the Empire 
rather than follow the practice of the United States in medical 
education,—practice which is often forced upon them in order 
to combat evils which do not exist amongst us. We hope some 
day to have an Imperial Medical Conference which will agree 
upon general standards of education and a system of reciprocal 
registration for the whole Empire. 

Meanwhile we are content to follow the regulations of the 
General Medical Council of Great Britain. 


Queen’s University, 
April, 1917. 
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from the Legislature and students! fees, These fees in Nedicine 
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that even with the practice of risiid econory during the past two 
or three years and in spite of reductions owing to war exigencies 
annualiy 


there has teen a deficit of atout £100,000, This can only te met 


by a special additional @rant made ty the 
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conditions are resumed at the close of the war 
of necessity expand, and rapidly jincreasing deficits may be 
antvicipvated if it is to undertake the work which of late has been 


oressino upon it on all slides, Not the least jimportant pert of 


this development will occur jin the Faculty of WNedicine, The 
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of scientific and preventive medicine has been so rapid in recente 


years that a great university is forced to expand if it is to retain 
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its place, The health, and the standing of the people morally 

and intellectually, which is so dependent upon it, demand that the 
Crovinoial University shall provide the test medical education 

possitle for those to whose care the health of the people jis 

committed. fo provide this large amounts of money will te necessary, 
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The medical student cannot te expected to pay the total cost 


tor his own education. ke pays avout half the cost of the annual 
maintenance in Toronto, During the year 1915-16 the expenditure 


on the faculty of Nedicine, including appropriations in such sutjecis 


as Piology, Chemistry, Fhysics, Fhysiclogy and Piocheristry, which 
are under the Faculty of Arts, may te estimated at $125,000, and the 


revenue from fees in the Facuity of Nedicine was +6&,766.Put to this 


iould te added his proportion of university administration charges 
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and of interest on money spent in erecting tuildings and the 


university's grant to the Toronto General Fospital, which it is 
1ifficult to estimate. The profession jis to te looked upon not 


merely as a source of livelihood for the individual, tut as offering 
a position of public service in which the doctor will confer 
incalculatle tenefits upon the community in which he labours, and 
vherefore the community should te willing to bear a large part 
of the expense of his education. 

This has teen recognised in the great State Universities to 


the South, the Legislatures of which have now for some years been 


making most liberal grants tor their maintenance, In the University 


of California, for example, there was an attendance in 1915-16 of 
116 medical students, and their total expenditure was $2,748,000, 


In Nichigan there were 226 medical students, and the total income 


1913-14 a total expenditure of #1),695,000., In the Universii 
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Toronto in 1913-14, the last year tefore the war, there 


attendance of 623 medical students and an expenditure of $931,452 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF ONTARIO 
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Matriculation: 
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College, the Matriculation Examination was conducted by the 


For many years after the first organization of the 


College itself. 

The Last such Examination was held in April 1881. 

After July lst, 1881, the College accepted for purposes of 

registration, in lieu of its own Matriculation Examination:- 
(1) The High School Intermediate Examination, with Latin. 
(2) A degree in Arts of any recognized University. 
Following are the successive regulations established by the 

College, affecting Matriculation, since that date;- 

Regulations of 1884-1885;- 


1. High School Intermediate, with Latin. 
2. High Class Non-Professional Examination, with Latin. 
S. An Arts Degree, 


Regukations of 1886-1887: 
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1. Third Class Teachers' Non-rrofessional Examination, 
with Latin, and also Second Class Non-~professional 
with Latin. 

2. An Arts Degree, 


Regulations of 1887-1888:- 
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1. A Second Class Non-lrofessional, which includes Latin. 
2. An Arts Degree. 


Regulations of 1891-1892;- 
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l. Yass University Departmental Art Matriculation 
Examination, including the Science Course. 
2. An Arts Degree. 


Regulations of 1892-1893; 
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1. Departmental Art Matriculation Examination, with 


2. An Arts Degree. 
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Regulations of 1895-1896 ;- 


1. Junior Matriculation Examination, conducted by the 
Education Department of Ontario, with Physics and 
Chemistry . 

2. an Arts Degree. 


Regulations of 1896-1897 ;- 
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1. Examination conducted by the Education Department, 
on the course prescribed for Matriculation in Arts, 
ineluding Chemistry and Physics. 

2. An Arts Degree. 

3. First Year Arte Examination. 


Regulations of 1897+1898:- 


1, The same as No. 1 of 1896-1897, 
2. An Arts Degree. 

3. First Year Arts Examination. 

4. Arts Senior Matriculation. 


Regulations of 1902-1903;~- 


1. “Examination conducted by the Education Department 
on the course prescribed for Honour Matriculation in 
Arts, including Chemistry and rhysics”™ 

2. An Arts Degree. 

S. First Year Arts Examination. 

4. Arts Senior Matriculation. 


Regulations of 1903-1904:- 
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1. "The Examination conducted by the Education 
Department on the course prescribed for Junior 
Matriculation in Arts, including Chemistry and Physics, 
with Honours in any one subject" 

£. An Arts Degree. 

3. First Year Arts Examination. 


4. Arts Senior Matriculation. 
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Regulations of 1904-1905:- 
1. UNIVERSITY PORTAL:~ 
(a) Degree in Arts or Science. 
(vo) First Year Arts Examination. 


(¢) Arts Senior Matriculation. 


2. DEPARTMENTAL rORTAL:~ 

(a) “Joint University Senior Matriculation 
Examination in Arts, as conducted by the 
Edueation Department of Ontario" 

(db) “Joint University Examination for Junior 
Matriculation in Arts as conducted by the 
Education Department of Ontario, with an 
advanced percentage, as follows:-40 per cent 
minimum on each subject, and 50 per cent on 
the aggregate" 

(co) “Joint University Examination for Junior 
Matriculation in Arte, as conducted by the 
Eédueation Department of Ontario, with 
Honours in any two departments" 


Regulations for 1909-1910;- 
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Same as 1904-1905, with following substitution 


"Joint University Examination for Junior 
Matriculation in Arts, as conducted by the 
Edueation Department of Ontario. Physics and 
Chemistry as required subjects, with s 

minimum standard of 50 per cent on each subject 


on the entire Examination" 


ull de 
Regulations of 1911-1912:~- 
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Same as those of 1904-1905 and of 1909-1910, 
with the exception, that 2 (c) reads in part as 
follows ;- 
"Joint University Examination for Junior 
Matriculation in Arts, as conducted by the 
Edueation Department of Ontario” 

No change since 1911. 


Curriculum 


The five year course was instituted as of date 

July lst, 1892, not to be operative, however, 

until one year later. 

The Fifth Year to be devoted to clinical work. 
Regulations of 1895-1896:- 


Five Year Course to consist of four Winter 
Sessions of six months each, with one Summer 
Session of ten weeks, and Pifth Year for 
clinical work. 


Regulations of 1896-1897;- 
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Give Year Course to consist of 


1. Four Winter Sessions of six months each, together 
with one Summer Session, and fifth year for clinical 
work, or 

2. Four Winter Sessions of eight months each (no 
Summer Session) and fifth year for clinical work. 
Regulations of 1897-1898:. 
Four Winter Sessions of eight months each, and 
fifth year for clinical work. 
Pathology, as a separate subject, appears for First 
time in curriculum, calling for two courses of six 


or eight months each. 
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Bacteriology, also appears as such for the first time, 
calling for one course of three or four months. 
Anaesthetics, Special lectures and demonstrations on 
Anaesthetics required by curriculum for first time. 


Regulations of 1903-1904;~- 
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Physiological Chemistry, as such, introduced for first 
time, calling for one course of eight months. 
ABSO 
Physics, one course of four months. 
ALSQ 
Gynaecology, one course of four months. 
ALSO 
Diseases of Eye, Sar, Nose and Throat, one course of 
four months. 
ALSO 
Vaccination, five lectures, 
Life Assurance, Five lectures 


Regulations of 1904-1905:-~ 


Special Course of four months on Clinical Gynaecology 
appears in the curriculum for first time. 


Regulations of 1909-1910;:- 


Additions to curriculum. 

Medécal Hlectricity, and Roentgen Rays, one course of 
two months 

Clinical Microscopy, twenty-five lectures or 
demonstrations. 

Dispensing, <ractical, one month course. 


(Hygiene and Freventive Medicine in place of Sanitary 
Science, and Psychiatry in place of Mental Diseases) 


No change in Curriculum since 1909-1910. 
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At a meeting of the medical profession of the Counties of 
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North York and South Simcoe and the adjoining townships held 

in Aurora on the 8th of March, 1866 (vide "Leader" 13th March 

1866) .it was resolved inter alia that the Act should apply to 

Lower Canada as well as to Upper Canada That the corporate 

bodies represented should be only such as teach 01 Can in 
it 


Medicine. The representation of Trinity Colleg 
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has no medical department, appears to us improper. 


(Polling Places) 


All medical practitioners of every class who come under the 
operation of this Act; all requiring a Ree he of the fundamental 
branches of medical science. But it shou be clearly understood 
that after registration, the fullest ee atid be given to 
each individual to practise whatever system of Medicine he may see 
fit to adopt. That the anting of certifica qualification 
entitling to registration irrespective of Univers grees by 
schools ny! d to Universities or by Boards ied in the 
Medical t our opinion a grave error, bein culated 
inev .t two grades of medical men,- ther with 
degrees,~ the lower holding certificates of qual tion only, 
which distinction cannot in the end prove conduc the elevation 
of the profession and ue altogether uncalled for our schools 
are in connection with the Universities by affil or otherwise, 
and all Boards, it is fouads will ul at be : to carry 
out the uniform curriculum to be this Act. 


« ATSND T a] A y \ 
C8 ~NOBLE Sutton, Ont.) 
Ch 
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R.W.HILLARY, (Aurora, Ont 
Secretary, pro tem. 


—— 


(Vide protest from toria College, “The Leader", Saturday, 
ne 16th, 1866, front page) 


ADDRESS REPLY 
To DR. PRIMROSE 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO 


President Falconer 
Universi ty 
President 


Dear Mr. 
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ents are quite incorrect, 


the 


Untversity of Toronto 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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Mareh 16th, 1917, 
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of Toronto. 


With reference to the erclosed letter, the 


the teachers on-the St. Michael's 


always represented or the Board of Examiners. 
r a&@ couple of years:- 


following examiners from staff of St.Michael's 


were appointed and served:- 


Dr. J. H. Elliott, Examiner Fourth Year Medicine, 

Dr. H.S.Hutchison, iy ‘ " Clin.Medicine, 
Dr. Brefney O'Reilly; Third Year bs 
Prof, W.H.MeKeown, 1 Fourth Year Clin.Surgery, 
Dr. G. E. Wilson, 2 Third Mi ® " 

Dr. M.M.Crawford, " Fourth Year Obstetrics. 


Last year 


staff acted:-= 


- 1916, the following members of St. Michael's 


Dr. J.H.Elliott, Examiner Fifth Year Clinical Medicine, 
Dr. J.D.Loudon, Fourth " ¥ . 
Drow ore Uren. 5 Fourth Year Surgery, 
Dr. M.H.V.Cameron, " Third My L % 


The examiners appointed to ac 


+ 
f) 


for the present year include three 


men from St. Michael's Hospital, 


Dr. J.D.Loudon, Examiner Fourth Year Clinical Medicine, 
DE. gah. Uren, : i “3 ® Surgery, 
Dr. M.H.V.Cameron, " Third Ke = La 


These men of course 


are at all times summoned to the meetings of 


the Board of Examiners, 


This matter is not mentioned in their communication, but for your 


information I may state that we do not conduct ary Fifth Year examina- 
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tions at St. Michael's Hospital or any of the examinations in the 
specialties such as Obstetrics and Gynaecology, Ophthalmology or 
Oto-laryngology, but otherwise in the Third and Fourth Years we 
arrange the examinations to take place - one at St. Michael's to 
two at the Toronto General Hospital, which you will readily see 

is ea very fair proportion. 

This question may have arisen in conrection with the recent 
examinations for the conditioned students of the special summer 
course, two of the students up for examination are men who have 
spent a good deal of their time in the Fifth Year at St.Michael's 
Hospital, one of them was conditioned again. Of course, none of 
the Fifth Year examiners were appointed from the staff of St. 
Micheel.'s Hospital, no examinations were conducted there and 
as there were only fifteen men to consider the Dean and Secretary 
did not consider it necessary to summon the whole examining Board, 
but just the examiners concerned. However, this was just a special 
little examination for a few students to enable them the more 
speedily to volunteer for Military Service, so that it does not, 

I think, rule out my statement made at the beginning of the letter, 
viz:- that St. Michael's Hospital Staff are always represented on 
the Examining Board for the annual and supplemental examinations 

in the Faculty of Medicine. 


Yours faithfully, 


